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EL MIRASOL" 



A SPANISH SUNFLOWER 



By Mary Ellen Shaw 



ADD the skill of Albert Herter, artist, advocate 
of "clean" color, mural decorator, importer 
" of the "Herter looms," and creator of 
glowing fabrics, to the sunny sky and artistic pos- 
sibilities of Southern California, and one gets — just 
what one might have imagined — "El Mirasol," the 
sunflower, basking in the mellow sunshine. This 
is the name which Mr. Herter has given to the 
bungalow hotel which he has created out of what 
was formerly his mother's picturesque and spacious 
California home. And in carrying out the scheme 
he has lavished so much of his characteristic poetic 
imagination and daring brilliance of color combina- 
tion that it cannot fail to be of interest to all who 
concern themselves with decorative problems. 

The original house, "El Mira- 
sol" proper, is a long, low adobe 
structure with red tiled roof. It 
is built in true Spanish-California 
style, on three sides of a square, 
with cloister and patio in the cen- 
ter. Thick planting embowers the 
entrance, wall ivy and screening 
vines caress the panes of the great 
windows, cypresses stand up 
straight and mute, while tall 
shrubs in earthen jars ornament 
the portals on either side. This 
building stands in a grassy mead- 
like level, the garden chiefly laid 
out in lawn, with a wealth of 
shrubs and trees. About the 
lawn, if it does not stretch the 
simile unduly to say so, are scat- 
tered the little Spanish bun- 
galows like the petals of a 
mammoth sunflower. 

From the lofty entrance vesti- 
bule of the main building, with 



its fretted iron doors one passes into a large salon 
with soft Cashmere rugs and mahogany divans. 
On the walls are huge framed panels of large- 
figured fabric. The doors on either side of this 
hall open wide upon other apartments, on the right 
drawing and card rooms, and on the left dining- 
room and sun-parlor. In the brilliant glimpses 
through these vistas one gets the key to the color 
scheme. For the basic colors of "El Mirasol" are 
sun colors, yellows, apricots, and oranges. The 
drawing-room immediately on the right is more 
subdued than its companions, though much orange 
finds its way in among the softer blues. Here is 
fine old furniture with rare carving, while many 
paintings relieve the expanse of paneled walls. 

7* 




These apartments are a treasure house of fine old furniture and rich 
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The painted chairs are both effective 
and easy of achievement. Book shelves 
fill the recesses on either side of the 
deep windows, a fire glows on the 
hearth, on the table shaded lamps 
diffuse a soft, pleasant light, and bring 
within their radiance bowls of freshly 
gathered flowers and articles of virtu. 
The card room beyond is a riot of 
yellow and blue in hangings and up- 
holstery, the yellow carrying more of a 
lemon yellow tinge than elsewhere ap- 
pears. Everywhere we see the original 
stamp of Mr. Herter's genius, in the 
style of the furniture, in the gorgeous- 
ness of the lamps, even in so small a 
detail as the yellow ribbon, two or 
three inches wide, which is run into the 
hem of the net curtains. 

Retracing our steps through the 
salon, French doors give access to the 
charming cloister and patio. The tran- 
sition is almost magical; it seems as if 
one is at once transported into other 
times and other realms, and is treading the scenes 
of Arabian story. Wide arched verandas, gray 
plaster outlined in a vivid orange, extend around 
three sides of the inner court, overhung with a 
canopy of climbing vines. Among the vines, sing- 
ing from morning to night, hang canaries and 
paroquettes in yellow wicker cages. Large Chinese 
lanterns hang from the vaulted ceiling and shed a 
tempered golden light. The furniture on the pave- 
ment is a delightful blending of the comfortable 
and the picturesque. There is cottage furniture of 
quaint design — long narrow settees with spindle 
backs, round tables, stiff little chairs, "grandfather 
rockers," all a lovely yellow outlined in black with 
garlands and baskets of orange poppies. Inter- 





TlIE INTERIORS SHOW A REFINED AND DELICATE TASTE 



The bungalows are set in allees of flowers and tropical foliage 



spersed with these are comfortable wicker chaise- 
longues, also orange, with cushions of black chintz 
whose orange parrots and flowers vie with the 
glowing flowers without. In the morning the 
secluded little patio with its hedges of Lantana and 
Streptisolon, nasturtiums, and poppies is vocal 
with fountain and singing birds. Bees and butter- 
flies hover in the shimmering haze above the vivid 
orange of the flower borders and the entire patio is 
full of the sentiment of other days. One wonders 
whether Mr. Herter counted on the sweaters, "the 
national dress of California," as some one has said, 
as part of his color scheme. It almost seems as 
though he had, so exactly, at tea time, do they fit 
into its spirit. The magical radiance of orange 

lanterns and table 
lights, the gay chintz 
and yellow furniture, 
the blaze of flowers, 
and the guests in 
their brilliant 
sweaters and gay 
sport attire make a 
kaleidoscopic scene of 
shifting color. But it 
is an enchanting spot 
in the moonlight 
with the plash of the 
fountain and the odor 
of flowers. A medita- 
tive place of clois- 
tered seclusion, 
where the hum of the 
outside world comes 
only in subdued mur- 
murs, and through all 
a wandering breath 
of mignonette and 
the ripple of a song. 
As inconsistent as 
it may sound the long 
gray dining-salon is 
"gayly restful." The 
French windows have 
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thin curtains of a warm shade of orange with 
draperies of a striped dark blue corduroy. The 
cottage furniture is painted the same gray as the 
walls, with a "motiv" of orange poppies. Inverted 
bowls are at either side of the door and mantel, and 
are also placed like side brackets about the room. 
These are some of Mr. Herter's novel side lights, 
the light shining out through the colored silk lining 
in the design made by the perforations and adding 
much to the decorative effect of the room. At all 
seasons charming baskets of garden flowers — pop- 
pies, heliotrope, daisies, marigolds or mignonette — 
grace the round tables. These tables, painted in 
gray patterned with orange, covered with glass, and 
lighted with gray candlesticks, the poppy design 
carried out in the yellow shades, blend irreproach- 
ably with the room's air of repose and charm. 
Opening out from the dining-room is the breakfast- 
room or sun-parlor. It is so flooded with the happy 
tones of its own color that even on a dull day it 
produces the effect of a shaft of light, like Shelley's 
"golden light'ning of the sunken sun." And that 
mellow effect of late afternoon sunlight is produced 
by means so simple and so cheap that the wonder is 
that it is not oftener employed in private homes. 
Simply by the use of dye. A soft apricot bordering 
on an orange has been selected, and everything has 
been dyed to match it. The curtains were originally 



only a simple, cheap mesh, but the radiant color 
glorifies them. All the linen, even, that is apparent 
out of meal hours, tea cloths and such things, have 
been dyed the same color and become part of the 
picture. Beside bringing the sunshine indoors by 
the use of color much of the outdoors has actually 
been brought in with the long, low window boxes, 
filled with green things and flowers of the same 
flaming tints as the draperies. 

The individual bungalows, of Spanish exterior 
and red-tiled roofs, are set in allees of flowers and 
tropical foliage and offer in every direction the 
most delightful vistas. The interiors are attractive, 
though not so unusual as some of the other effects. 
Chintzes, charming in design and color, are used 
throughout. There are sunny patios and pergolas, 
closets, tiled baths, open fires — in fact the decorator 
has thought of everything, even to the dainty desk 
appointments and softly shaded lights. On the 
porches one detail is worth remarking. The low 
concrete wall which forms the rail of the porch is 
hollow at the top, thus becoming a long flower box 
and overflowing the porch with vines and flowers. 

Towards night the bells of the Old Mission break 
the stillness of the evening air and "El Mirasol," 
the Spanish sunflower, the creation of a great color 
artist, sleeps in holiday repose. 



CARL SCHON, CRAFTSMAN 



By Ruth K. Rice 



THE ever-changing ocean has often been a 
source of inspiration to artisans and craft 
workers in various lines, who have adapted 
and conventionalized the curves and spirals sug- 
gested by beautiful shells. Others have introduced 



Candlestick 
made WITH 
THE AID OF 
A SEA-HORSE 



bits of shell substance as colorful insets in metal 
work which they have modeled closely after the 
denizens of the deep. 

But a craftsman in Baltimore, Mr. Carl Schon, 
has gone a step farther in realism. In the construc- 




A SUGAR BOWL 

MADE OF A LARGE 

PRICKLY SEA-URCHIX, 

TREATED TO A 

BATH OF SILVER 




